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(This article was written in 1931 by 
Helen McAndrew’s son William and was 
published by the Ypsilanti Business and 
Professional Women’s Club to pay tribute 
to Dr. Helen McAndrew. ) 


"Henry once told an interviewer 

that you can change the name of 
any place in any good story to any oth- 
er place and have the narrative just as 
true, which means that Ypsilanti is just 
as full of romance, heroism, surprise 
and wonder as any other settlement of 
its size; Just as many heartbreaks, just 
as many smiles, just as honest men, 
just as noble women. This is the story 
of two Ypsilantians. 


In the shifting time of 1849 a young 
cabinetmaker who had moved from 
Perth to Glasgow met, at the frequent 
gatherings of a little church, a girl who 
had come up from Paisley to work in 
a bookbinding shop. After the usu- 
al time that elapses before Scottish 
people reach an important decision, 
the minister announced that William 


First Woman 
Doctor 

in Washtenaw 
County 


BY WILLIAM MCANDREW 


Helen Walker, daughter of Thomas and 
Margaret Boyd Walker, was born February 6, 
1826, at Kirkintilloch, Scotland. She married 
William McAndrew in 1849 and they 
immediately moved to America and eventually 
arrived in Ypsilanti in 1850. She graduated from 
the Traill Institute in New York in 1855 and 
returned to Ypsilanti where she became the 
first woman doctor in Washtenaw County. 


McAndrew and Helen Walker were to 
be married and go to America on their 
honeymoon. In due time they added 
up their shillings. William packed his 
tool chest and Helen packed the Burns, 
Bunyan, Shakespeare and big Bible she 
had bound for herself. 


Fergus Ferguson married them, and 
they climbed into the steerage of a sail- 
ing vessel that gave them a wedding 
trip of eleven weeks from the Clyde to 
Sandy Hook. At Castle Garden a genial 
stranger with a fine Scottish burr in 
his voice welcomed the young couple 
to the land of the free and offered to 
show William a lodging-house. Gen- 
erously, shouldering the new arrival’s 


Helen Walker McAndrew 
continued on page 3 
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The Ypsilanti Historical Museum is a museum 
of local history which is presented as an 
1860 home. The Museum and Rudisill & 
Fletcher-White Archives are organized and 
operated by the Ypsilanti Historical Society. 
We are all volunteers and our membership 
is open to everyone, including non-city 
residents. 


DURING THE PANDEMIC CLOSURE 


Ypsilanti history and genealogy 
research requests and museum 
donations continue to be welcomed at: 


archives.yhs@gmail.com 


or 734-217-8236 
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From the PRESIDENT’S DESK 


BY BILL NICKELS 


o close out fall, we hired stu- 

dents from Eastern Michigan 

University’s University Chris- 
tian Fellowship to rake and bag our 
leaves that bury our grass every year. 
They completed the job using 55 yard- 
waste bags! It was a feel good expe- 
rience to help the students as they 
helped us. We are ready for snow! 





versity Christian Fellowship program were hired 
to rake and bag our leaves. 


Even though COVID has closed our 
Museum and Archives to the public, 
Ypsilanti history and genealogy re- 
search requests continue to be wel- 
comed at archives.yhs@gmail.com or 
734-217-8236. Inquiries regarding mu- 
seum donations can be directed using 
the same contacts. 


Our Board of Trustees continues to 
meet monthly using Zoom. Expecting 
to receive the Joe Lawrence Memori- 
al Fund money so it will accrue earn- 
ings in a year or SO (we are restricted 
to using earnings), a Building Main- 
tenance Committee was appoint- 
ed composed of Jerry Jennings, Al 
Rudisill, Daneen Zurich, and myself. 
Jerry prepared a priority schedule 
listing maintenance projects in or- 
der of importance. We will start with 
some small affordable projects in ear- 
ly 2021. 


We were also recently contacted by 
the Toledo Spirit Hunters. They are 
interested in visiting our museum on 
a Saturday night between 8:30 PM and 
1 AM with their paranormal team. To 
start, they requested to record an in- 
terview focused on the history of our 
museum. Such an interview with help 
them direct their paranormal search 
within the museum. With other sim- 
ilar venues, their interviews and 


searches are planned to be part of a 
Netflix series. We view their visit as 
an opportunity to air our local history 
to anational audience. Their visit will 
likely be some time in 2021. 


Long-time Ypsilanti’s Michigan House 
of Representatives member Kirk 
Profit contacted me recently. Having 
grown up in our diverse Ypsilanti, he 
asked if and how the Ypsilanti His- 
torical Society could tell Ypsilanti’s 
African-American History. I suggest- 
ed we use our Gleanings publication 
to host articles from Ypsilanti’s Afri- 
can-American citizens telling their 
Ypsilanti experiences. Kirk welcomed 
the idea and volunteered to link Ypsi- 
lanti African-American citizens with 
ghost writers from Eastern Michi- 
gan University, together coached by 
an Ypsilanti Historical Society rep- 
resentative. On Monday November 
9th, Kirk, Michigan House of Repre- 
sentative member Ronnie Peterson, 
Ypsilanti Mayor Lois Richardson, and 
I met to get started. YHS Vice-Pres- 
ident Al Rudisill will help guide the 
project. Board of Trustee member 
Rick Katon has thoughts about ex- 
panding the project. 





Representative Ronnie Peterson, Kirk Profit, a 
staff person and Mayor Lois Richardson discussing 
a project related to Black history in Ypsilanti. 


We are now experiencing winter and 
the holiday season in the midst of a 
pandemic. This is an entirely new and 
difficult experience. A photographic 
and/or a written description of how 
COVID is affecting you and your 
family this winter will be welcomed 
by our Archives. Send them to the 
Archives by USPS (220 N Huron, Yp- 
silanti 48197) or by email (archives. 
yhs@gmail.com). When the pandem- 
ic 1s over, the future will want to use 
what is submitted to learn about our 
experiences. Stay safe. 
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Helen Walker McAndrew — First Woman Doctor in Washtenaw County 


continued from page 1 


chest of tools, he disappeared in the 
crowd and the immigrants never saw 
him nor his burden more. Perth Am- 
boy, at the head of Raritan Bay, was 
on the mainland, much nearer the 
ocean and had a railway, the first one 
in America. Perth Amboy would be 
the metropolis of the United States. 
So, hope for the Raritan and the big 
city-to-be. 


But one must eat. While Perth Am- 
boyans are sitting on their corner lots 
waiting for the ships of the world to 
sail into their harbor, certain Corne- 
lius Vanderbilts, William B. Astors, 
Peter Coopers and A. T. Stewards, 
not knowing the great destiny of 
Perth Amboy, are doing business 
at the old stand at the upper end of 
the harbor and getting all the trade. 
Grass is growing in the streets of 
Perth Amboy. The 
McAndrews’ must 
try elsewhere. Bal- 
timore looks prom- 
ising. But here they 
get themselves into 
trouble teaching 
Negroes to read. 
The neighbors don’t 
like it. It is not re- 
spectable. Friends 
fall away. Better try 
some other place. 


Out of Baltimore ev- 
ery morning a long 
white packet-boat is 
towed by a steamer 
up the Chesapeake 
Bay and gets itself 
somehow or other 
into the wonderful 
west. AS soon as 


the passage mon-_ William McAndrew was born in Perth, Scot- 
: land in 1824 and moved to Ypsilanti with his 
La saved the two wife, Helen, in 1850. William was a cabinet 





We float up on foaming, gurgling 
masses of water, until the upper gates 
are opened; the mule-boy shouts, the 
bells tinkle, the rope stiffens, and 
away we go through the long curves 
of the canal. Blue hills on both sides 
and, for a neighbor, the rippling 
Susquehanna, all the way to Harris- 
burg. Then our watery road winds 
among the mountainour hills along 
the blue Juniata. Day after day we 
sit upon the yellow deck and watch 
the landscape unfold a great book, 
each page showing a new and charm- 
ing picture: farms, factories, bridges, 
villages, cascades galloping down the 
mountains, charcoal-kilns reddening 
the cliffs at night, until at last there 
are no more streams that may be 
tapped to float a boat. 


We are at the very heart of the AI- 
leghanies. But 
wonders have not 
yet ceased. A huge 
cradle rides downs 
the mountain on an 
iron track and dan- 
gling on the end of 
a rope. It slides un- 
der the canal-boat. 
Ropes are made 
fast to the upright 
stakes protruding 
from the water. 
A man waves his 
arms toward an en- 
gine-house up the 
mountain. Out of 
her element crawls 
our great boat with 
all its company, 
and, like that tropic 
fish that climes up 
trees, the packet 
ascends the moun- 
tain. This is Por 


adventurers are maker and in 1853 and 1854 built the octagon tage, then counted 


aboard. At Havre- house at 105 South Huron Street almost 


; entirely by himself. 
de-Grace, their a 


smoky tugboat turns them over to a 
trio of mules driven tandem; the lead- 
er has a loop of bells springing over 
his collar. The lock-gates are opened 
and in goes our long white boat into 
a stone box. 





one of the wonders 
of the world, now 
an inconspicuous station four miles 
south of the Horseshoe Bend on the 
Pennsylvania railroad. Over the sum- 
mit the boat advances and then, head 
foremost, down the western slope. 
There is a reservoir made by a dam of 
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earth across a valley and holding water for the up- 
per reaches of this canal in time of drought. It is 

a pretty lake. The passengers admire it. Yet 
forty years later, long after this canal had 
gone to ruin, this lovely mountain pool, 
neglected, was to break bounds and visit 
Johnstown with death and terror. 


Into Pittsburgh, down the Ohio, then 
by another canal to Cleveland and so 
by side-wheel steamer to Detroit the 
travelers came. They heard of anoth- 
er promising settlement, destined to 
surpass the City of the Straits. Its name 
was Rawsonville. It had a piano factory, 
woolen mills, flour mills, stores, hotels. 
The river boats from Detroit, long narrow, 
flat-bottomed scows with a slim walk each 
side down which the polemen alter- 
nately glided, slowly pushing the ves- 





Thomas was the first son of Helen and William 
McAndrew and was born in Ypsilanti in 1852. Thom- hold doesn’t get any better. He has the 


ored mammy is secured as housekeeper. Helping 
the cook on the steamer and Erie canal boat, the 
pioneer woman reaches the metropolis and 
argues the college into taking her in. She 
works at her bookbinding trade for her 
board. 


In time she grasps the coveted diploma 
and with a few medical books returns 
to the growing town, a doctor. But who 
ever heard of a woman doctor? It isn’t 
nice; it isn’t respectable. The men phy- 
sicians turn up their noses. The town 
doesn’t think it likes this sort of thing. 
Only Negroes and poor whites come into 
her office. 


Then comes the turn. The big man of the 
town has had a long siege of illness in 
his home. The gentle lady of the house- 


sel upstream, brought merchandise as followed in his father’s inclination and entered 


up and carried back the products of the furniture business. The Mack and Mack furni- 
ture store was a landmark in downtown Ypsilanti 


the region. Here William McAndrew for many years. 
settled and plied his trade, construct- 

ing piano and melodeon cases from the native walnut and 
cherry of the valley. 


Last move of all, in 1850, they came up the river to the first 
station on the post-road west of Detroit, where the coaches 
rolled up in the evening in front of the long white Hawkins 
house for hot supper and a night’s lodging. 


To the life of Ypsilanti for half a century the two McAn- 
drews contributed according to their dispositions. William 
had acquired a religion of peculiar cast. It magnified the 
mysticism of Daniel the Profit, stressed the wheels within 
wheels, the flying scrolls, the prophecies of an early com- 
ing of the Lord. Not finding satisfaction in existing church- 
es, the cabinetmaker turned carpenter and built one on 
the ground level northeast of town. Here he was preacher, 
choir and sexton; his congregation, two families besides 
his own. Convinced of an early dissolution of the world, 
he saw no need of laying up treasures on earth. What he 
earned he turned over to a religious society appearing to 
him nearest in sympathy with his own belief. Ambition, 
worldly success, the opportunities of a growing state he 
sets himself steadfastly against yet rises before the sun and 
works his fourteen daily hours in summer, twelve in winter, 
year in and year out, setting forward from time to time. 


But the little wife saw different visions. She inhaled the 
spirit of the new land. There was employment for every- 
body. She found she had a talent for nursing. She could hire 
her own housework done and have money over from what 
she earned. 


Why not become a physician? There was no school of med- 
icine west of New York that would admit a woman. A col- 


4 


“highbrows” from Ann Arbor come and 
hold learned consultations by the qui- 
et sufferer’s bedside. The judgement is 
unfavorable. The big man walks sadly in the garden. The 
gardener comes to him. “Samuel, ye might try the little 
Scotch woman; she pulled my Jinny through fine.” The big 
man chances it. The little woman is called. She opens all 
the windows. She empties the bottles of bitter drugs into 
the drain. She cooks plain and tasty dishes. She moves the 
bed so as to permit a view down the green lawn and the 
shady street. She keeps repeating, “How much brighter you 
look, little lady! If you keep on like this you'll be lifting full 
flour barrels soon.” The sick lady at length got up and lived 
for many years thereafter. And the big man of the town, 
Samuel Post, flouted the traditions and prejudices of those 
who had belittled the woman doctor. “She knows what she 
is about,” he said, “She’s a very superior woman. There’s no 
nonsense about her, she knows the laws of health and she 
works along with them.” He sang her praises to the Uhls, 
the Folletts, the Kings and the Lays. She was in confine- 
ment cases. Whatever men and women born in Ypsilanti 
are now between forty-five and sixty-five the chances are 
more than ever that Helen McAndrew first held them in her 
hands and gave them their first baths. 


She was a water enthusiast. She built a water cure on Hu- 
ron street and a swimming-bath in the river. She put in 
vapor baths, shower baths, mineral baths, sitz baths and 
preached a new gospel of scrubbing the mind clean of all 
meanness, selfishness, greed, conceit, intolerance and sin — 
outside and inside washing. 


The McAndrew couple were forever in the salvage move- 
ments of the day. First it was the abolition of Negro slav- 
ery. William McAndrew helped hide the runaway Negroes 
in barns and drove them in wagons at night, covered with 
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The Octagon house that William McAndrew built in 1853-54 at 105 South Huron Street in Ypsilanti. 
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Orson S. Fowler’s house plans for the house that William McAndrew built in 1853-54. 
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loose hay, to the outskirts of Trenton, where rowboats fer- 


ried them to Canada. 


Next the McAndrews entered heart and soul into the 
war on the liquor saloon. They ran an afternoon temper- 


ance Sunday school in a 
barn on the flats, not far 
from the present pump- 
ing station of the city wa- 
ter-works. The had _ the 
best part of the member- 
ship of the Normal school 
working in the barn and in 
Hewitt hall, where dramat- 
ic representations every 
fortnight gave entertain- 
ment and hammered home 
the lessons. They organized 
a juvenile temperance soci- 
ety, the Band of Hope, and 
held the children together 
by means of picnics, festi- 
vals and shows. 


Into the woman _ suffrage 
movement both of them 
went with energy. Susan B. 
Anthony, Frances. Willard, 
Mary Livermore and _ Lillie 
Devereux Blake came _ by 
their invitation to lecture and 
stopped at their home. 


Into the Salvation Army they 
went when that elaboration 
of Christianity reached town. 
They marched the streets in 
their old age with the same 
grim determination to back 
up some despised reform that 
they had shown for abolition 
when it wasn’t respectable, 
for women doctors when they 
were despised, for temperance 
when it was unpopular, for 
woman suffrage when it was 
ridiculous. 


Indeed they charged them- 
selves to obey some call of 


some power greater than_ them- 
selves to lift u[ the downtrodden, 
to heal the sick, to bind up the broken-hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives and freedom to those that are 


bound. 







Belen Walker McAndrew 


1826-1906 













DEDICATION 


To Helen McAndrew, whose professional 
career was directed by a gracious and dis- 
cerning philosophy; whose rich pioneer 
spirit aspired to a fairer social state ips 
helped to realize these visions one by one; 
whose counsels, terse, direct, adorned with 
wise humor and based on a widely-harvest- 
ed experience, are cherished in Ypsilanti 
households like golden traditions - to her we 

dedicate this hour - this book. 











FOREWORD 


Ypsilanti Business and Professional Womens 
Club - The Torch Club - mark today their tenth 
anniversary and unite with other clubs in the 
National Federation in an observance of National 
Business Women's Week by Memorializing Doc- 
tor Helen Walker McAndrew, Ypsilantis most 
distinguished business and professional woman. 









The Club delights to honor her who exemplified 
so well their motto “Having torches, they shall 
give them to each other” (Plato) and have paid 
tribute to her memory by a banquet this day, with 
her son, Doctor William McAndrew, as speaker, by 
the presentation of her picture, through the kindness 
of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas McAndrew, to aan 
and through the gift to her friends of this little book. 








February 24, 1931 


The Dedication and Forward from the book published on February 24, 
1931, the day the “Ypsilanti Business and Professional Women’s Club” 
honored Dr. Helen McAndrew’'s contributions to society. 


either pushing for high place or for notice. William McAndrew 
always wrote “I” as a small letter and when he was told that it 
was incorrect replied, “It is not incorrect for me.” Both spoke 
in public when called upon, but you never heard them talk 


of themselves. Their addresses 
were full of anecdote, short and 
to the point. They were con- 
stant readers throughout their 
lives, devouring history, travel, 
religious periodicals, current 
magazines and newspapers. 
William McAndrew, when going 
to fairs or expositions, wore an 
odd dressing-gown because the 
pockets generously held all the 
circulars given away by exhib- 
itors and enabled him at home 
to extend for many evenings 
the pleasure of the show. Hel- 
en McAndrew held that mental 
exercise was as essential for 
the health of the intelligence 
as bodily excertion is need- 
ful for the physical tone. She 
used to carry about a small 
mental arithmetic and pro- 
pose its problems to herself 
for exercise. William McAn- 
drew was fond of old tunes, 
but as no one else seemed to 
enjoy them he would retire 
to his room and sing several 
pages through at a sitting. If 
visitors would say, “What 
is that family noise?” Mrs. 
McAndrws would answer, 
“Oh, that is William giving 
himself a concert.” He had 
the habit of work so in- 
grained that once when he 
visited a former employee 
at Portage Lake, doing noth- 
ing for three hours so bored 
him that he said he guessed 
it was time to go home. His 
host couldn't take him to 
Dexter to catch a train until 
the next noon. In the morn- 
ing McAndrew walked over 


to a neighbor's new barn. Help was needed to finish it. He bor- 
rowed a suit of overalls, worked morning, afternoon and eve- 


ning for two weeks, took his pay, paid his board at his host’s, 


came home, and ever afterward revived memories of the best 
Withal they were a quiet pair. No one ever knew of their visit he ever had. 
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Both had singular courage. None of their acquaintances recall ever 
seeing either of them exhibit any trace of fear or nervousness on 
any occasion. She responded to calls, as a doctor, at all hours of 
the night, driving alone sometimes twenty miles. She led commit- 
tees of women to town officials and laid down the law like a politi- 
cal boss, and yet she was a quiet, modest woman, with a genius for 
friendship, loving nothing so much as a chat and cup of tea before 
the fire. 


Both loved Ypsilanti and its people as nothing else in the world. 
They were especially fond of the approach from the East up to 
the edge of the slope, from which one looks over the trees and the 
roofs of the houses and the gleam of the river to the western rim 
of the valley and the great school on the hilltop, a lighthouse for all 
Michigan and beyond. 


William McAndrew passed away October 22, 1895. Helen McAn- 
drew survived him by eleven years, her death occurring October 
26, 1906. 


(William McAndrew, second son of Helen and William McAn- 
drew, was born on August 20, 1563. After graduating from Yp- 
silantt High School, the Normal and the University of Michigan, 
where he received his Ph.D., he began his career as an educator. 
He spent 30 years in New York as a teacher and principal and 
then moved to Chicago where he served as a school principal for 
many years.) 
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William was the second son of Helen and William McAndrew and was 
born in Ypsilanti in 1863. He spent his life as an educator. 
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Charles Kettles had the photo of Byron Cutcheon enlarged and framed with a 
Medal of Honor and it is now displayed in our Civil War exhibit. 
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The Charles Kettles Medal of Honor display in the YHS Museum. 


Two Medal of Honor Recipients 


BY BILL NICKELS 


most prestigious personal military decoration that is 

awarded to recognize U.S. military service members 
who have distinguished themselves conspicuously by gal- 
lantry at the risk of their life above and beyond the call of 
duty. According to a Google search, 3,473 Medal of Honors 
have been awarded since the beginning in 1861. According 
to another Google search, there are 4,727 cities in the Unit- 
ed States with a population of 5,000 or more — that means, 
on the average, each American city has received less than 
a whole Medal of Honor. Ypsilanti has two Medal of Honor 
recipients! 


[Le Medal of Honor is the United States’ highest and 


Charles Kettles is Ypsilanti’s most recent Medal of Honor 
recipient. It is pretty well known that, on May 15, 1967, 
Charles disobeyed an order by returning to a battle zone 
to pick up eight abandoned soldiers. Knowing the eight 
soldiers would overload his helicopter, he refused to leave 
before all were aboard. Under heavy enemy fire, he found 
it necessary to bounce his helicopter down a valley floor 
to gain enough momentum to fly back to base. On July 18, 
2016, thirty-nine years later, Charles received the Medal of 
Honor from President Barack Obama for his demonstrated 
gallantry. 


Charles donated his uniform and additional memorabil- 
ia for an exhibit in our museum. Knowing about Byron 
Cutcheon, a Civil War Ypsilanti Medal of Honor recipient, 


Charles volunteered to have a small Byron Cutcheon photo 
enlarged and framed with a Medal of Honor. This framed 
picture became the centerpiece of our Civil War exhibit. 


Byron Cutcheon’s valor during the Civil War is not well 
known. On May 10, 1863, a skirmish developed on the 
banks of the Cumberland River near Jamestown, Kentucky. 
A numerically superior Confederate force opposed the 
20th Michigan and Major Cutcheon. Major Cutcheon was 
ordered to take half of the 20th Michigan and push the rebel 
forces out from a position at an old farm house less than a 
mile away. Things went badly for Major Cutcheon and his 
men. Recognizing the situation, Lieutenant Colonel William 
Green decided to move the remainder of the 20th Michigan 
to support Major Cutcheon. In so doing, Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Green was mortally wounded. Finding himself at the 
head of the 20th Michigan, Cutcheon led a fierce counterat- 
tack against the Rebels dislodging them from the old farm 
house. The event is known as the Battle of Horseshoe Bend. 
On June 29, 1891, twenty-eight years later, Byron Cutcheon 
received the Medal of Honor for his demonstrated gallantry 
during President Benjamin Harrison’s term as president. 


The Ypsilanti Historical Museum is honored to display Ypsi- 
lanti’s two Medal of Honor recipients. 


(Bill Nickels ts the President of the Ypsilanti Historical 
Society. ) 
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RESTAURANT 


Serving the Best Home Cooked Meals since 1936 
One Michigan Avenue 
120 N. Washinaton S featured on the 
eee Food Network 
Suite 110 POT OT 6.8 “top Five Over Indulgences” 
: network :; : 
Lansin g, MI 48933 for having the biggest breakfast at 


the best price (Bomber Breakfast) 
serving the famous 


profit.k@gcsionline.com BOMBER BREAKFAST 
phone 517.484.6216 + 4 eggs 


fax 517.484.0140 * 1% pounds hash browns 
° ° * 1 pound breakfast meat 
* Toast 


www.gcsionline.com 


Small Business of the Year 
Ypsilanti Chamber of Commerce 


Open daily 7 a.m. - 3 p.m. 
306 East Michigan Ave. - Ypsilanti, MI 


(734) 482-0550 
Governmental Consultant Services Inc. 


Johanna McCoy and John Sebestyen, Owners 


MACHAGAN 


LADDER COMPANY 
America’s Oldest Ladder Manufacturer, Since 1901 


A family-owned company and the only ladder manufacturer to make fiberglass, wood, and aluminum ladders in the USA. 


Made in USA Pee Assembled in 
Michigan Ladder Pq Br yaaa 
Sines Saat one of Fase 
rable 


www.michiganladder.com => CH4GAN 
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Museum Board Report 


BY JAMES CURRAN 


dles inside and wreaths with ribbons outside facing 

Huron Street. We are using new battery timed can- 
dles that operate for 8 hours beginning at 4 pm and are off 
for 16 hours. 


se Holiday decorations will be limited to lighted can- 


As was mentioned in the last issue, the mannequins in the 
museum are dressed warmly and Keeping a safe distance 
from each other throughout the museum. 


The Women Suffrage exhibit will remain on hold until it is 
safe to open the museum. 


Marcia McCrary, our resident scholar on the 100" Anniver- 
sary of Women’s Suffrage (2020), has worked on setting up 
the displays with her team. Please note our collection with 
photos of articles, banner on the mannequin and a 48 star 
flag that would have been flown 100 years ago. This exhibit 
is in the Joe Lawrence Family Room and will stay in place, 
even after we reopen. Please plan on coming in to see the 
exhibit. 


Also, when you come for the tour of the Women’s Suffrage 
exhibit, plan on visiting the “Ypsilanti Room” (the adjoin- 
ing room to the East) with our many local black heroes. 
We have the “Real McCoy” along with the story of how 
this device helped win the Civil War for the North. Don’t 
be surprised that the portrait of the well dressed black-man 
framed on the top shelve, is a graduate of The University 


; WOMEN ENTITLED 10 VOTE 


MIS§$ DOWNING DECLARES JUST- 
ICE ALONE INSURES FRAN- 
CHISE IN U. 8. 


—, 


ee 
Miss Estelie Downing of the Normal 


1 “Woman's Suf- 


(Der she asserted that the vote fs a 
Certainty in every plate and that a 
comparatively few years will bring It 
Miss Downing’s thorough study of 
/the question enables her to bring out 
j Points of imverest and importance and 
jthe strength of her talk Wednesday 
yy an exceedingly 


exceedingly 





was evidenced by an 
i “ iva i s 


Estelle Downing, a member of the Normal School faculty provided leadership 
in the Women’s Suffrage movement. 


Women Suffrage display in the Lawrence Family Library room. 
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of Edinburgh in Scotland and he is the Real Elijah McCoy 
inventor Himself! The Museum Archives in the lower level 
has lots more information. 


Additionally, we have material regarding A. P. (Albert 
Prince) Marshall who came to Ypsilanti as the director of 
Eastern Michigan University library in 1969 and also served 
at the same time as Dean of Academic Services, plus teach- 
ing a class in black history. Marshall retired from EMU in 
1982. During his time at EMU he wrote many articles and 
books. One of these books he wrote was entitled “The Real 
McCoy” and we have a copy in the Museum. A.P. Marshall, 
while here in Ypsilanti, did extensive research on Afri- 
can-American history and was involved with many com- 
munity organizations including the Ypsilanti-Willow Run 
branch of the NAACP and the Brown Chapel. When he left 
Ypsilanti he turned all his historic collection over to the 
YHS Archives. 
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Another honorable man that grew- 
up and lived in Ypsilanti was George 
Goodman who was head of the Mich- 
igan Municipal League and served as 
the Mayor of Ypsilanti from 1972 thru 
1989. The Goodman family spans 
many years in Ypsilanti. George can- 
not be mentioned without including 
his wife Judith, together they spon- 
sored a scholarship program and 
student grants. Today they still have 
a home in Michigan on Mackinaw Is- 
land and a winter place in Arizona. 


President Dr. John W. Porter served 
as EMU president from 1979 thru 
1982. During his tenure as president 
at EMU he made a significant number 
of achievements including the estab- 
lishment of the College of Technology 
and the construction of the College 
of Business in downtown Ypsilanti. 


7 
aes \ 
ww f | 
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The Women's Suffrage display contains a number of early 
publications. 
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Dr. Porter, after retiring from East- 
ern Michigan University, served as 
Superintendent of the Detroit Public 
Schools. Jack Minzey wrote an arti- 
cle for Gleanings that was published 
in the Winter 2016 issue. You can 
access Gleanings issues on the YHS 
website at YpsiHistory.org. 


The Ypsilanti Historical Society has 
much more information to share 
about these gentlemen plus others. 
Please check out our web site. 


Additions to the Museum Adviso- 
ry Board: Molly Wright, sometimes 
known as the “plant lady” will be- 
come active on the Board as well as 
care for the plants; and Evan Milan, 
who has been serving as adocent will 
be adding new energy to the board. 
Thank you both for all you’ve done. 


IN WASHTENAW COUNTY 


A Multifaceted Look at the 
Local Suffrage Movement 
January 8 - February 27, 2011 


The Museum on Main Street 
500 North Main « Ann Arbor 


Many other local and area museums 
have featured displays on the history 
of Women’s Suffrage movement. 


The Women’s Suffrage display will remain displayed until 


the Museum opens again to the public. 






























Welcome to the 
Neighborhood! 


We have been serving and sup- 
porting our community for over 
20 years. Our office is centrally 
located at 529 N. Hewitt Road 
between Packard Road and 


Washtenaw Avenue. 


Stop by and visit. If we haven't 
met, we welcome new patients. 
We provide professional family 
dental care with an emphasis 

on prevention. If you are new to 
the area, please check out our 
website for a map and directions 
to our office. 


Kimberly 
RICE. 


DDS, PLC 
FAMILY 
DENTISTRY 


VOW 


529 N. Hewitt Road, Ypsilanti, MI 48197 
734-434-3820 


AVANA st eeloleubsuleceleknooyen! 


kimberly@kimberlyricedds.com 
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“Visits (psilanti Lale Sparks Arts Move 


te 
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rtrain was estab- 
lished in 1971 in 
etroit as a trav- 


elling art gallerynon rails 
with the mission to bring 
arts to underserved com- 
munities throughout 
Michigan and eventually 
the whole country. Artrain 
was conceived by E. Ray 
Scott with the support of 
Helen Milliken, former 
First Lady of Michigan, as 
a flagship project of the 
Michigan Council for the 
Arts (MCA). E. Ray Scott 
served as the Executive Director of the MCA from its incep- 
tion in 1966 to 1985. Artrain required $1M in startup costs 
before the idea could become a reality, and was initially 
expected to be a short-term one - or two-year program. To 
quote E. Ray Scott: “Artrain was conceived as a way to 


—_, 


Founder of Artrain was E. Ray Scott who 
served as the Executive Director of the 
Michigan Council for the Arts from its 
inception in 1966 to 1985. 
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BY ROBERT ANSGHUETZ 





oy = 


One of Artrain’s cars that visited Ypsilanti in 
1972. It is now at the Illinois Railway Museum. 


ent _ 
. 


—i—. y 


bring art to the rural parts of Michigan. When you unlock 
the creative gene in a young person, you have a friend of 
the arts for life.” 


Artrain began touring Michigan in 1971, visiting small 
towns that did not have their own museums. Throughout 
that summer, Artrain welcomed over 191,000 visitors in 
28 Michigan communities. Visitors experienced art in Ar- 
train’s vintage baggage car, which was converted to a studio 
car where two resident artists travelled with the train and 
demonstrated various art processes and mediums. Artrain 
expanded over the years to incorporate several additional 
rail cars and a caboose, cooperating with railroad compa- 
nies to haul the rail cars around the country. Within three 
years of its founding, Artrain headed out west on an eight- 
state tour sponsored by the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA). Artrain continues to the present providing arts 
and cultural programs for over 3.2 million people in more 
than 850 cities across the country. 


Artrain first visited Ypsilanti in October and November of 
1972. The train was parked alongside the Freight Building 
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Artrain’s Caboose. 


and was open to visitors for 18 days. 
Over the course of its stay, the official 
attendance in Ypsilanti was a stagger- 
ing 12,877 visitors. I still remember 
the excitement of first visiting Artrain 
that year as a seven-year-old child. 
It so happens that I lived only a few 
blocks from where it was parked, so 
it was easy to walk there on several 
occasions. ‘The first time, I visited 
with my parents and siblings as a 
family. After that first introduction, 
my siblings and I were even allowed 
to attend Artrain unaccompanied, 
where we were able to visit the train 
and explore the art on our own. Such 
was the fascination of Artrain. 


Throughout the years, Artrain has 
made official stops in Ypsilanti eight 
times, drawing thousands of attend- 
ees during each visit. Artrain made 
regular stops during the Ypsilan- 
ti Heritage Festivals of 1986, 1987, 
1989, 1994, 1996, and 2001. It wasn’t 
a far trip for Artrain to go to Ypsilanti, 





1986 Artrain “Signs of the Times” Exhibit. 


since by then Artrain had moved its 
headquarters to Ann Arbor. 


Artrain Visits to Ypsilanti 


On its 1986 tour, Artrain commis- 
sioned urban graffiti artists to paint 
the exterior of Artrain’s railcars for 
the “Signs of the Times: Pop Art and 
Photo-Realism in America” exhibi- 
tion. These graffiti artists, who nor- 
mally painted murals on unattended 
train cars in New York City, were in- 
vited to paint 12 murals on the cars 
over the course of four days. The 
murals were painted in Port Huron at 
the Grand Trunk Western Rairoad’s 
repair depot with final touches com- 
pleted at Selfridge Air Force Base 
where Artrain was often parked when 
it wasn’t touring the country. Many 
of their murals used familiar images 
from Pop Art. This exhibit began in 
Detroit near the Renaissance Center, 
and made its visit to Ypsilanti during 
the 1986 Heritage Festival from Au- 


The 
Vincent Law Firm, PC 


Experienced and Aggressive 
Trial Attorneys 


Michael J. Vincent, P.C. 
302 North Huron Street 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 48197 


Phone: 734-487-4970 
Fax: 734-487-0836 


info@VincentLegalServices.com 





Edward Jones 


MAKING SENSE OF INVESTING 


Les Heddle, AAMS 


Financial Advisor 


2058 Washtenaw Avenue 
Ypsilanti, Ml 48197 


Bus: 734-480-8980 
Fax: 888-817-0043 
TF: 800-440-0657 
Cell: 734-223-0433 


les.heddle@edwardjones.com 
www.edwardjones.com 
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Artrain Visits Ypsilanti and Sparks Arts Movement continued from page 13 


Exhibition Days | Attendance 


Signs of the Times: Pop Art & Photo Realism in 


America 


Statistice of Artrain Visits from 1972 to 2001. 


and demonstrated their talents at each of the stops. Hands- 
on programs were important to the educational aspect of 
Artrain, and many of the attendees were children seeing an 
art museum for the first time in their lives. Although admis- 
sion was usually free, the staff collected tickets in order to 
track attendance. The staff often gave tours to interested 
railroad personnel as well as art novices and art aficiona- 
dos. 


Artrain’s mission of providing art to the masses was so im- 
portant they established a permanent Artrain exhibit space 
in a storefront in Depot Town that was in place for much of 





2001 Artrain “Artistry of Space” Exhibit in Ypsilanti. 
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the 1970’s and 1980’s. Tom Dodd, a long-time Depot Town 
resident, art proponent, publisher of the Depot Town Rag, 
a member of the Artrain USA Committee, was instrumen- 
tal in establishing Artrain’s permanent Ypsilanti residence. 
Tom studied and taught art and was commissioned to paint 
the exterior of four of Artrain’s 90-foot train cars and the 
caboose. Tom gave credit for Artrain for setting the foun- 
dation for growing the various arts programs that have 
taken root in Ypsilanti. Tom said: “The biggest outcome is 
what happens in communities like Depot Town. There 
is the place that was boarded up commercial buildings, 
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built in the mid- 
19” century. I 
think Artrain told 
people that it was 
OK to have these 
cultural things go- 
ing on, and as a 
result today we 
have the Ypsilanti 
Symphony Orches- 
tra, we have _ the 
Community Band, 
we have the Com- 
munity Chorus, we 
have Riverside Arts 
Center. There are 
14 different theater 
companies operat- 
ing out of the Riv- 
erside Arts Center 
now. Who’da thunk 
at?” 


In 2006, Artrain re- 
ceived the Nation- 
al Medal for Museum Service, which is the nation’s 
highest award for institutions that make significant 
and exceptional contributions to their communities. 
In 2008, as the rail industry restricted access to its 
railways, Artrain retired and sold its museum-on-a- 
train. Artrain’s presence at events over the decades 
has left a lasting impression on those communities. 
Many community arts councils stemmed from Ar- 
train visits, and Artrain provided the inspiration for 
many art art-residency programs and community arts 
festivals. In addition, many dilapidated train stations 
were renovated in preparation for an Artrain visit or 
as a result of fundraising associated with those vis- 
its. What happened to Ypsilanti’s growing art scene 
as a result of Artrain visits happened in countless 
communities across Michigan and across the coun- 
try. Today, without the train, Artrain uses a variety of 
alternative delivery methods to help spread art to the 
United States and around the world. Artrain still has 
its headquarters on North Main Street in Ann Arbor. 





Artrain building in Depot Town circa 
1980. 


Author’s Note: I would like to thank Deb Polich, 
President/CEO of the Arts Alliance and Artrain, Inc. 
for providing some of the information contained im 
this article. Deb Polich ts a co-host of creative:wmpact, 
a 

radio show discussing the arts which airs on Tuesdays 
at 7:50am and 9:50am on during NPR’s Morning 
Edition on WEMU 89.1 FM in Ypsilanti. 


(Robert Anschuetz grew up in Ypsilanti and is a 
regular contributor to the Gleanings.) 
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Ypsilanti Special 


$99 


Radon Testing 
((c<Xo Fans Bo 0)) 





Safe at home. 


Should radon be on your radar? 


Radon is a naturally occurring, odorless radioactive gas 
that seeps into homes trom underground, becoming 


trapped inside. Any home may have a radon problem 


— new or old, drafty or tight, with or without a basement. 


Why test for radon? 


- In Michigan, one in four homes is expected to have 
a radon problem, and in some counties as many as 
40-50% of the homes could have problems. 


- Radon is the second-leading cause of lung cancer 


after smoking, causing about 21,000 deaths per year. 


- Radon can accumulate to dangerously high levels 


inside the home, putting your family’s health at risk. 


Radon testing is the only way to know if your home is 
affected. Your professional Pillar To Post Home Inspector 
will test for unsafe levels of radon inside your home and 
recommend steps to reduce radon levels if necessary. 


Contact us today to have your home tested for radon. 


Andy Blum 


Certified Home Inspector 


734-707-6693 


andy.blum@pillartopost.com 


—_—~ 
| I PILLARTOPOST 


HOME INSPECTORS 





Each office is independently owned and operated. 
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The Michigan Beer Fest held each year in Riverside Park brings thousands of beer lovers to Ypsilanti. 


The Gand Tunein 


BY JANICE ANSCHUETZ 





ou may have shared the experi- 
ence which I have had of telling 
someone that you live in Ypsilanti 
and notice that the person's eyes light up 
as they remember visiting our city and 


enjoying a cold brew or two. Ypsilanti time ago, it was the reason that many 


RCC = ‘ypi0n/se GOD elpiiieesy | avoided our small village nearly 200 
only makes good beer, but consumes it : ) | Sl distilled ferme 4 
—_ + 1 nt} GH i a JErMER years ago. Let me explain what I have 
with gusto. The very popular Michigan | By jied: is » including wine 
, eed ™~ learned by reading an obscure small 
Beer Fest is held at Riverside Park and ; 7 . - 
book called “The Past of Ypsilanti 
sells out to beer lovers each year. Ann 
, which you can download for free on 
Arbor Brewery on East Forest is a popu- Caadie Books 
lar gathering spot where delicious food 8 
and drink can be consumed in a Ger- 
man-style beer garden or in the histor- 
ic building. The 734 Brewery on Cross 
Street is a great place to meet friends, 
people watch, and consume beer. The 
Ypsi Ale House on Pearl Street, down- he summarizes how the moral climate 
town, often pairs local musicians with a of Ypsilanti had changed in 30 years 
A temperance pledge such as would have been . . 
mug of beer and tasty food. Let us not signed about the “Grand Time.” and he explains how having churches 
leave out what will be the newest venue in and congregations has had a positive in- 
which to enjoy alcoho! of all kinds - whiskey, bourbon, and fluence on the citizens. You need to know a little about the 
beer - as customers come from far and wide to taste many history of Ypsilanti in order to understand the role that al- 
varieties in the newly restored Thompson block on River cohol has played over the years. Let’s begin with Godfrey’s 


ty 


Street. This is not to mention the many 
a4} A ey “AK Swe LE aa — a . ° e,e e 
Bem aed | Mtns bars sprinkled throughout our 


As much as alcohol is now a positive 
draw to our city, at one time, a long 


It was written as “A discourse deliv- 
ered on leaving the old Presbyterian 
church edifice, Lord’s day, September 
20", 1857...” by none other than Gus- 
tavus Lemuel Foster, the minister. In it, 
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Trading Post on the Huron River at 
the point where two Native American 
trails intersected. The Great Sauk 
trail (now Michigan Avenue) met the 
Potawatomi trail (now River Street) 
around where Riverside Art Center 
sits on Huron Street above Riverside 
Park. This was a log structure built 
around the year 1800 by three French 
men from Detroit, and there is evi- 
dence that it lasted at least until 1825, 
when it was a voting place. During its 
time, Godfrey’s Trading Post was a 
money-making venture. The trading 
post purchased furs from the pass- 
ing Indigenous people, and Foster 
contends that one of the main units 
of exchange for the furs was alcohol. 
He states, “The first trading houses 
had been established in part, for the 
purpose of trafficking with the Indi- 
ans in intoxicating drink.” 


* C-47 Hairless Joe 


* Smithsonian Affiliate 


By 1820, few Native Americans re- 
mained in Michigan as their land was 
claimed by the United States govern- 
ment in the Treaty at Gaginas and 
sold very cheaply from a government 
land office in Detroit. Learning of 
this, ambitious men could sell their 
worn out farms in the east and pur- 
chase many more acres of fertile land 
with the proceeds in what was then 
the territory of Michigan. As soon 
as 1823, hopeful and hard-working 
people began to arrive in the mosqui- 
to and malaria-infested wilderness 
which we now know of as Ypsilanti. 
People left their families, schools, 
stores, and churches to seek their for- 
tune. They brought with them their 
own tools, farm animals, seeds, hope, 
and whisky which Foster referred to 
as “comforts of life” and adds “to use 
these drinks then was more common 


* B-17 Yankee Lady 


47884 D Street, Belleville, MI 48111 | (734) 483-4030 





Rev. Lyman Beecher, “Father of the Temperance 
Movement.” 


GIVE A GIFT that 
creates excitement, 
olUT (ok=w-laia(ed| ey-talelae 
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* B-25 Yankee Warrior 
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The Grand Time in Ypsilanti continued from page 17 


everywhere than now.” 


One of these early settlers was Elena 
Rogers, who eventually married Alvin 
Cross, who also arrived here in 1823. 
She was an orphan who lived and 
worked on the farm of the Woodruff 
family, and gives us a glimpse of the 
difficult life in this wilderness which 
is published by the Pioneer Society, 
and is printed in the*The History of 
Washtenaw County, 1881” published 
by Chambers and available to read in 
reprint form on Google Books. 


Elena tells of living in a one-room log 
cabin with a dirt floor which she first 
mistook for a sheep pen, without a 
fireplace or chimney. Fires were made 
in the middle of the room and smoke 
went out through a hole in the roof. 
The corn they planted grew abundant- 
ly in fields that only years before had 
been cleared and planted by the native 
people. Corn supplied the settlement 
with their main diet during the first 
few years and was prepared as both 
corn bread and corn pone. What was 
to be done with the rest of the corn 
since the only market would be in 
Detroit, which was five days of diffi- 
cult journey away? You might have 
guessed that it was quickly turned into 
corn liquor, or whisky. 


Whisky made the first Fourth of July 
celebration in Ypsilanti a very exciting 
one, as you might imagine! It was held 
near an island on the Huron River, the 
remnants of which can be seen today 
off the new section of the Border to 
Border (B2B) trail between Grove 
Street and Michigan Avenue. All 30 
residents of Washtenaw County were 
invited to this event along with a Na- 
tive American named Blue Jacket. 
What made it even more jolly was that 
14-year-old Elena made the punch and 
later confessed in her memoir that she 
was unfamiliar with spirits and put 
twice as much whisky in the drink that 
everyone enjoyed a little too much, 
but she also stated it did make for a 
festive occasion. 


As the small settlement of Ypsilanti 
grew, so did the brewing and con- 
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PAST OF YPSILANTI: 


A DISCOURSE 


Detivexeo on Leavixa tHe Orp Pressytertax Cavuxcu Epirice, 
Loro’s Day, Serremser 20TH, 1857. 


aso, 


AN APPENDIX, 


Contalning a Mistoryp of Schools, Secret Socletles, sxe, 


By G. L. FOSTER. 


DETROIT: 
FLEMING & DAVIS, BOOK PRINTERS, 


No. $2 SHELEY STRERT, 


1857. 





The cover page of The Past of Ypsilanti written by 
G.L. Foster in 1857. 


SIX SERMONS 


ON 


INTEMPERANCE.* 


oe 


SERMON I. 


NATURE AND OCCASIONS OF INTEMPERANCE. 


"Who hath woe? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who 
hath babbling? who hath wounds without cause? who hath redness 
of eyes? 

* They that tarry long at the wine; they that go to seek mixed 
wine. 

“ Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when it giveth his col 
or in the cup, when it movethitself aright. At the last it biteth like 
a serpent, and stingethlikean adder. Thine eyes shall behold strange 
women, and thy heart shall utter perverse things. Yea, thou shalt 
be as he that lieth down in the midst of the sea, or as he that lieth 
upon the top of a mast. They have stricken me, shalt thou say, and 
I was not sick; they have beaten me, and I felt it not: when shall 
I awake? I will seek it yet again.” Proverss 23: 29-35. 


Tuis is a glowing description of the sin of intem- 


perance. No pencil but that of inspiration could 


* When the following discourses were written, alcohol in 
the form of ardent spirits, so called at that day, was the 
most common intoxicating beverage in use. But as the poi- 
son in every form is the same, and the effect the sarne, the 
argument against this form applies alike to every form. I 
have therefore made no change in the language. 





Rev. Beecher’s sermons that were read to the alcohol 
consuming population in Ypsilanti 


sumption of alcohol. There was lit- 
tle to do in the way of entertainment 
and no churches. ‘The traditional 
Sunday “day of rest” soon became 
the day to drink, especially since 
there were no churches in the vil- 
lage. Foster contends “There was 
no religious nucleus around which 
people might gather, and no strong 
religious heart radiating its influ- 
ence for good. There was nothing to 
make the Sabbath differ from other 
days of the week except that idleness 
was germinating and cultivating rts 
natural fruits.” He goes on to write 
that Ypsilanti was then a “hard town” 
with a poor moral state. Missionaries 
occasionally visited the settlement 
and Foster tells us of the experience 
of one of them.The first missionary 
sent from New York State, a Rever- 
end William Jones,wrote: “I arrived 
at Ypsilanti on the third of October, 
1829, and found the people without 
a church in a deplorable condition. 
Almost the whole village, with few 
exceptions, were given over to unre- 
strained indulgence in intoxicating 
drinks. The holy Sabbath was openly 
desecrated by revelry, drunkenness, 
and the pitching of quoits on the 
banks of the river.” 


As if this impression of Ypsilanti was 
not vile enough, the goodly Reverend 
Jones decided that this community 
was sorely in need of a more positive 
direction. He tells us that there was 
no place for him to preach — no pubic 
building, school, or other facility so 
he was invited to a private house and 
“the fetid breath of intoxication sen- 
sibly (sic) impregnated and polluted 
the atmosphere of the room. These 
things were literally true.” He goes 
on to say that the atmosphere and the 
people left him “heart sickened” and 
he decided that their ways needed to 
change, but what was he, an ordinary 
missionary, to do? Jones thought 
about this and decided that “nothing 
could be done until the people were 
restored to sobriety.” Jones then went 
out to various neighborhoods in the 
village and “read to them Dr. Beech- 
er’s sermons on ‘The use of Intox- 
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icating Drinks.’ At- 
tention was arrested; 
a temperance society 
was formed at Ypsi- 
lanti and from thence 
the temperance ref- 
ormation spread _— 
through the county.” — 
Dr. Lyman _ Beecher — 
was a Presbyterian —— 
minister who not only ‘ 
fathered the Temper- 
ance Movement in 
this country, but was 
also father to Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, au- 
thor of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” 








THIS 1S THE ROAD 
TO DEATH. 


After reading this let- 
ter, Reverend Foster 
asked some of the 
early residents of Yp- 
silanti if the reputa- 
tion was accurate, and 
they assured him that 

it was and added that the 
drinking and drunkenness common in Ypsilanti had been 
discouraging people from bringing their families to settle 
here. The traveling families may stop in the village for a day 
or two of rest, but would then travel on to a more civilized 
environment because there was “too much drinking for 
the prosperity of the town.” There seemed to be consen- 
sus in the village that the consumption of alcohol needed 
to stop, thus, the town elders decided to set a date for this 
to occur, no more drinking and carrying on would occur 
after that date. They also decided that this would end with 
what they called a “Grand Time” when settlers could use 
up their store of alcohol and after that, sign a pledge of so- 
briety. 


Temperance cartoon. 


This turned out to not be such a good idea. Foster writes, 
“Well, just about the tume that the “Grand Time” was being 
enjoyed-when drinkers had drank rather excessively, and 
some temperance men had been forced to taste a little — the 
missionary came along on foot to do the work of his mis- 
sion. One cries out “There’s another man!” Another says 
— “Hold on boys, I guess he is a minister!” “Never mind” 
says a third, “grab him.” A general rush was made, but 
as heads were reeling and feet were not very nimble, some 
missed him and others fell headlong. His reverence was 
soon seen in the distance, giving unmistakable evidence 
of speed, while the rabble were crying out “Catch him! 
Catch him!” This was a rather novel way of receiving a 
minister...” 


After the “Grand Time,” a Temperance Society was in- 





deed formed by many of 

the leaders of the village, 

= including Mark Norris, 
and continued to have 

a a positive influence on 

= —— the community for many 
= . years. However, in his es- 
say, Foster does not leave 


mn = the matter of alcohol, the 
=> arn church, and the village 
—— alone. He tells us of the 
ier See hy difficulty of finding work- 
ee pe Teen. <4 


sAN SY? men to raise a church 
is 29 spire when the first Pres- 
, > byterian church was being 
built in 1838. He explains 
that “when the frame was 
ready, 1t was difficult to 
find men enough to raise 
it without the help of wn- 
toxicating drinks. It is 
said that when two bents 
(sic) were up, a wind 
blew them down, and that 
the wicked down town, 
sent up a shout of tn- 
umph...The men insisted in beng pard in hard liquor and 
because no one else would take on this challenging and 
difficult task” it was provided to them. After having their fill 
of beverage of choice, the church steeple went up in Ypsi- 
lanti as a testament to a new moral conviction in the village 
and the power of drink. The first day that the building was 
open a temperance meeting was held after the sermon, and 
members sang a song with verses of “When rum’s delusive 
fountains roll down our happy land... They call us to deliv- 
er thetr friends from ruin’s chain.” 


Fortunately, today it seems that instead of alcohol driving 
people away from the city of Ypsilanti, it is drawing them 
to it. Although we always have plenty of joggers, I doubt if 
there have been any fast running ministers trying to outrace 
the effects of demon rum in the past 190 years. 


(Janice Anschuetz is a local history buff and a regular con- 
tributor of articles for the Gleanings. ) 


References: 
The Past of Ypsilanti,Gustavus Foster 


https://www.google.com/books/edition/The_Past_of_ 
Ypsilantt/Z6rhAAAAMAAS 


The History of Washtenaw County, 1581, Chas C. 
Chapman 


https://www.google.com/books/edition/History_of_ 
Washtenaw_County_Michigan/GyviAAAAMAAS 
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sabotage at Willow Run 


BY JAMES MANN 


n the night of June 12, 1942, John C. Cullen, a mem- 
ber of the United States Coast Guard was walking 


among the dunes on a beach near Amagansett, New 


York, on Long Island, when he came across 
four men dressed in the uniforms of the 
German Navy. This must have come as a 
surprise to Cullen, as the United States and 
Germany were then at war. The leader of 
the group took hold of Cullen by the collar 
of his shirt, threatened his life and handed 
him $260 dollars in cash. Cullen reported 
the incident and a search turned up some 
equipment buried by the Germans. 


The Germans were members of two teams 
of four men who arrived by U-boats off 
the east coast of the United States to carry 
out sabotage missions against such targets 
as hydroelectric plants, a cryolite plant in 
Philadelphia, Hell Gate Bridge and more. 
Nothing came of the mission as no acts of 
sabotage were carried out and the leader of 
the mission turned himself into the FBI and revealed every- 
thing. The rest of the group were quickly rounded up and 
Jailed. 


plane. 


The eight stood trial before a military tribunal; six were 
sentenced to death and executed. One was sentenced to 
life and the leader of the group, who had turned the others 
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in, received a sentence of thirty years. After the war their 
sentences were commuted and the two returned to Germa- 
ny, where they were considered traitors. This was the only 
attempt by the Germans during the Second 
World War to carry out missions of sabo- 
tage against the United States. There was, 
however, one act of sabotage carried out at 
the Willow Run Bomber Plant. 


William Moceri was 20 years old in July of 
1942, and had been employed by the Ford 
Motor Company for two years. He had been 
transferred to the Willow Run Bomber 
plant in April of 1942 where he worked as a 
riveter. A native of Wyandotte, he was the 
son of Italian immigrants. On Saturday, July 
26, 1942, Moceri gave notice of leaving the 
employment of the Ford Motor Company, 
as he was planning to go on holiday before 
entering the Army. He had been drafted and 
inducted into the Army on July 21, and was 
given a 12 day furlough to put his private 
affairs in order. 


At about 8:00 pm, of Saturday, July 25, 1942, about three 
hours before he was to leave the employment of the Ford 
Motor Company, Moceri was seen climbing to the top of a 
bomber, where his work would never take him. There, it 
was alleged, according to FI agent John Bugas, he drilled 
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18 holes into the gas line of the plane. 
‘Final inspection disclosed the dam- 
age wn time to prevent a possible 
crash or midair explosion, the FBI 
agent said,” reported The Detroit 
Free Press of Thursday, July 30, 1942. 


“A theory,” continued the account, 
“that the youth’s act grew out of re- 
sentment at having been called into 
military service was denied by him 
and his mother. She supported his 
statement that he had long wanted 
to join the Army but had heeded her 
pleas to wait until he was drafted.” 
Moceri could give no reason for his 
act. “IT did it without thinking,” he 
said, “J meant no harm - I was just 
playing around.” 


“Police records,” noted The Detroit 
Free Press, disclosed that Moceri pre- 
viously had been arrested seven times 
in Detroit on charges ranging from 
reckless driving to armed robbery 
and that he was on probation at the 
time of the alleged act of sabotage. 
“His first appearance in court was 
before Traffic Judge George T. Mur- 
phy on June 6, 1937, on a reckless 
driving charge for having driven a 
car into four pedestrians at Wood- 
ward and Adams. The fifteen-day 
sentence wmposed made him the 
youngest defendant ever to be jailed 
by Judge Murphy.” 


“Moceri was picked up by police for 





investigation in a breaking and en- 
tering case in November, 1939, but 
he was released. Then, Jan. 23, 1940, 
he held up a grocery store at 3131 
Woodward. Arrested a few min- 
utes after the holdup, he was found 
guilty of unarmed robbery and put 
on probation for five years by Re- 
corder’s Judge Joseph A. Gills. Other 
arrests followed June 10, 1940; Dec. 
22, 1940, and Aug 15, 1941, for in- 
vestigation nm cases ranging from 
simple larceny to armed robbery. In 
each case he was discharged without 
prosecution.” 


“He was arrested again,” the ac- 
count concluded, “last Feb12, when 
he was accused of violating terms 
of his probation and turned over to 
probation officers.” As Moceri had 
been inducted into the Army five days 
before the event, he was a member of 
the armed forces, and therefore sub- 
ject to possible court-martial. 


In the end, Moceri stood trial before 
Federal judge Frank A. Picard on 
Wednesday, June 28, 1944, while a 
soldier stationed at Fort Custer. He 
pleaded guilty to the charge of punch- 
ing holes in the manifold of a Libera- 
tor bomber. For this, he was given a 
five year Suspended sentence. 


(James Mann is a local historian, a 
volunteer in the YHS Archives, and a 
regular contributor to the Gleanings.) 
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New York Officer Shot 


BY JAMES MANN 


t about 12:45 am. on the morning of Thursday, Sep- 
Ane 18, 1930, Peter J. O'Rourke was driving his 
ar on Plymouth Road near Frains Lake. O’ Rourke 
was a patrolman with the New York City Police Depart- 
ment. In the car with him were his wife and three daugh- 
ters, Betty, 10 years old, Marjorie, who was 8, and Gloria, 
who was 7 years of age. They were on the return leg of a 
vacation, and were driving from Battle Creek. 


As the family traveled on Plymouth Road, a second car, lat- 
er described as a light coupe, pulled up beside them, and 
the occupants, without warning opened fire on the O’Ro- 
urke car. Peter O'Rourke was struck and slumped over the 
steering wheel. His wife grabbed the emergency brake and 
stopped the car. The men in the coupe continued firing, 
sending some 16 bullets into the car. In the car, 10 year old 
Betty’s head was grazed by a bullet, and Marjorie and Glo- 
ria were cut by flying glass. 


“The two gunmen got out and 
came over to us.” said Mrs. O’Ro- 
urke later. “J told them all we 
had was $50 and that we were 
on our way home. They refused 
the money, and said, ‘You better 
drive your husband to Universi- 
ty Hospital in Ann Arbor.’ then 
they drove off. I took the wheel 
and drove to Ann Arbor and took 
my husband to the hospital. I 
was slightly cut by flying glass.” 


“Two wounds appear on the face 
of the patrolman, one below each 
eye, but it could not be definitely 
stated at the hospital whether they were caused by one or 
two bullets,” reported The Ypsilanti Daily Press. At this 
tume, his condition was described as “fair”. Doctors said it 
was most likely, if O'Rourke recovered, he would be blind. 


Earlier in the evening a Miss Dorothy Strout was driving 
on the same road, in the car with her was M. W. Shellman, 
when a light coupe drove up beside them and one of the 
occupants of the car shouted something that sounded like 
“Get Over.” She increased her the speed and left the light 
coupe behind. Now three shots were fired into her car, and 
if any one of the shots had penetrated through the back 
seat a fatality would have resulted. 


“Miss Strout stopped when the firing commenced and one 
of the bandits jumped into her car, and holding a gun on- 
the couple, forced them to drive onto a side road where he 
robbed Mr. Shellman of $10. Miss Strout, who was wear- 
ing a valuable diamond ring, slipped rt from her finger 
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“When the thug was leaving the 
machine Mr. Shellman protested 
that they had some distance to go 
and that their gasoline was low. 
The bandit returned them $1. 
The couple stated that they were 
treated considerately by the man 


who stepped into the car,” 


and placed it in her shoe, thus retaining possession of 
it. When the thug was leaving the machine Mr. Shellman 
protested that they had some distance to go and that their 
gasoline was low. The bandit returned them $1. The cou- 
ple stated that they were treated considerately by the man 
who stepped into the car,” reported the account. 


About ten minutes later a car driven by a Frank Novotney 
was stopped and menaced by armed men in a car. One of 
the men climbed into the car and directed Mr. Novotney 
to move the car to the side of the road. In the car with Mr. 
Novotney were his wife and two other women, all from Chi- 
cago. “After a methodical search which delayed the party 
for about 10 minutes the man allowed them to go without 
having found any valuables. While vn the car he kept his 
gun pointed at Mr. Novotney...All members of the party 
asserted this morning that they had been treated kindly 
by the robber. They described one 
as blond and tall and the other 
darker and shorter vn stature... 
They said the men who held them 
up were from 18 to 20 years old 
and appeared to be ‘nice boys’... 
They described both as slum.” 


As soon as word of the shootings 
and holdup reached the police pa- 
trols were dispatched to Plymouth 
Road, and a search was begun for 
the gunmen. Two men who were 
found sleeping in a car within 
a few miles of the scene of the 
shooting were taken into custody, 
but were later released. Four oth- 
er suspects were later taken into custody, but were later 
released as well. 


Two weeks later the fingerprints from the Shellman car 
identified Russell McComis, 17, and William Brown, 21, 
both of Detroit, as the holdup men who had shot O’Rourke. 
The two men matched the description of the holdup men 
given by witnesses. Information of the two were sent na- 
tionwide by Wayne County Sheriff Ira Wilson. “The pair,” 
reported The Ypsilanti Daily Press of Wednesday, October 
1, 1930, “are well known to Wayne officers and both are 
ex-convicts. Both are known as dope fiends.” 


Patrolman Richard Holdburg of the Port Huron Police De- 
partment found two young men loitering in a car near a gas 
station. One of these men was Russell McComis, and the 
other was Russell McCommis, 21, of Detroit. Officer Hold- 
burg searched the two and took a revolver from each of 
them. He placed the two under arrest and handcuffed the 
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two together at the wrist. Holdburg then called for police 
flyer. 


Responding to the call were Sergeant Roy Shambleau and 
Lieutenant Thomas Hastings. McComis and McCommis 
were placed in the car, and began the trip to the station. 
Holdburg followed behind in the car the two had been loi- 
tering in. “At Maple and State Streets the police flyer sud- 
denly swerved to the curb and Holdburg heard shots. As he 
sped toward the corner he saw the handcuffed prisoners 
leap from the flyer,” reported The Detroit Times of Satur- 
day, October 11, 1930. 


McComis had a pistol strapped to the small of his back, and 
managed to work the gun free. He shot Shambleau, who 
was driving, and he slumped forward dead. Then McComis 
shot Hastings in the hand, as the two struggled for the gun. 
McComis and McCommis rushed from the car and, still 
handcuffed together at the wrist, began running through 
an alley. Holdburg jumped from the car he was driving and 
gave chase. McComis and McCommis continued running 
and tried to pass a tree, one on the left and the other on the 
right. The tree between them brought the two to a sudden 
stop. Holdburg fired twice at the two, the bullets striking 
the tree close to their heads. The two offered no resistance 
when Holdburg caught up with them, McComis having 


dropped his gun as he was running. 


‘I knew we were on the police circulars for some jobs we 
pulled,” said McComis. “we were certain to be identified 
and sent up vf they took us to headquarters. I decided to 
try a getaway.” 


“When the officer that arrested me searched Macklen and 
me, he didn’t catch my gun which I had tucked down in 
the back of my trousers,” said McComis. “After we had 
gone a little ways I managed to get the gun out and fired 
three tumes.” 


For the previous two weeks the pair had been staying in 
a cottage on a lake. That Saturday night the two, with two 
companions moved to an apartment in Port Huron. From 
the apartment McComis and McCommis set out for a place 
to rob. “We were broke and had nothing to eat,” said Mc- 
Commis, “so we started out to find a gas station that 
looked good.” 


When police searched the apartment where the two had 
been staying, they found William Brown and Charlotte 
Rawless, a seventeen year old girl from Clearfield, Pennsyl- 
vania. The two were taken into custody. The Rawless girl 
was described as the sweetheart of McComis. 
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On Saturday, October 11, McComis entered 
a plea of guilty to the murder of Shambleau 
before the justice court. He was then rushed 
to the Circuit Court where Judge Wil- 
liam Robertson was waiting. There 
was reason for the rush, as a 
crowd of 1,000 people were mill- 
ing around the courthouse. Sev- 
eral hundred people forced their 
way into the courtroom. 


‘i, 


“Police fearing some untoward 
circumstance might rouse the mob 

to violence moved about cautioning 
citizens against any demonstration,” 
reported The Detroit Times of Sunday, 
October 12, 1930. McComis was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment in solitary 
confinement at hard labor. After the trial 


McComis 
was allowed a brief moment with his sweetheart, Charlotte 
Rawless, who was being held for investigation. He, she 
said, was her first true love. 


“Well, kid,” he said, “I'll be gone a long time. I'll be gone 16 
years at least.” “Tll wait,” promised the 17 year old girl. 
Then they kissed each other good-bye. Police had to pull 
the two apart. 


McComis was then surrendered to a detachment of the 
Michigan State Police, who formed a square around him 
and moved him to a car before the crowd knew what was 
happening. He was delivered to Jackson Prison four hours 
later, just eighteen hours after the murder of Shambleau. 
McCommis was sent to Ohio, to face charges of murder in 
the first degree. William Brown was turned over to deputies 
of the Washtenaw County Sheriff's Department, and taken 
to the jail in Ann Arbor. There he would face charges for 
the shooting of Peter O’Rourke. 


Late on the night of Sunday, October 26, 1931, the Washt- 
enaw County Sheriff's Department received a call from 
a telephone operator, who informed the officers that she 
had been informed of someone trying to get into the sec- 
ond house east of Milan Road. This may have reminded the 
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deputies of a number of calls received the night before, from 
someone who said they needed help. The person 
called back a number of times to ask if the men 
had been sent out. The call for aid was a 
fake and left deputes puzzled. 


y: T In response to this call, two deputies, 
AEN d 2 James Wanseck and Alex Schlupe, left 
7s Yo % the jail to investigate. This left Deputy 
William Dailey as the only man on duty at 
the jail. The jail was never left unmanned. 
At about 12:15 Monday morning someone 
knocked on the door at the jail. Officer Dailey, 
from inside the building, asked the person 
outside what they wanted. He was told the 
person was in need of a place to spend the 
night. Jails will sometimes take in per- 
sons who have no place to go. 
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Dailey opened the door, and the man rammed a gun into his 
side and demanded the keys to the cell block. Dailey told the 
man he could find the Keys in the drawer of the desk near the 
door. The man then used his gun as a club, and struck Daily 
across the bridge of his nose. Then the man stepped behind 
the desk to search for the Keys. 


“As he lowered his head slightly while attempting to locate 
them Deputy Darley sprang at hum and the two fought for 
possession of the bandit’s gun. In the course of the strug- 
gle the stranger kicked the deputy, fracturing two ribs and 
then ran for the back door of the office which opens into a 
court way where a machine was waiting. As he reached 
the door he fired at the officer who returned the shots. He 1s 
believed to have escaped in a car which garage employees 
across the road had noticed parked there. They also noticed 
that the car lights were used as signals,” reported The Ypsi- 
lanti Daily Press of that day. 


“Deputy Sheriff Jacob Andres,” continued the account, 
‘who maintains his residence at the jail heard the shots 
and rushed to the office while Mrs. Andres phoned the po- 
lice department, from an extension telephone. When Dep- 
uty Andres arrived he found the other officer on the floor 
covered with blood.” A search for the attacker was unsuc- 
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cessful. Deputy Dailey was taken to University Hospital, 
and released the same day. 


Deputies Wanzeck and Schlupe were back at the jail by 
12:35 am., having found they had been called out on a false 
call. A search of the jail found William Brown in his cell 
fully dressed, as if he expected to be leaving soon. Brown 
admitted there was a plan to free him from the jail. That 
same morning Brown plead guilty to the charge of armed 
robbery and was sentenced to Jackson prison “for the rest 
of his natural life.” As Brown was facing the court, Peter 
O’Rourke was leaving Ann Arbor, to return to New York. 
There was a slight chance he could regain some sight in 
one eye. 


A search of the jail uncovered hacksaw blades in the pos- 
session of Fred Cameron, who admitted the blades were 
intended for Brown. A woman had been caught talking 
to Cameron some time before the attempt to free Brown. 
From the woman, Cameron passed on a message to Brown, 
that he was to be freed that Saturday or Sunday night. The 
woman was Elsa Lutz, the 24 year old sister of Brown. She, 
with Irene Brown, the 18 year old wife of Brown, were tak- 
en into custody that day in Detroit, and sent to the jail in 
Ann Arbor. Taken into custody at the same time was Clyde 


“Tony” Pyle, who was identified that evening by Deputy 
Sheriff Dailey as the man who assaulted him. 


Pyle denied taking part in the attempt until the afternoon 
of Thursday, October 30, when he broke down under ques- 
tioning by Deputy Sheriff Dailey. “The confession ... told 
briefly of how the prisoner had sought shelter for the night 
at the jail, covered the deputy with his gun and fumbled 
mn the drawer of the desk for the keys of the lower cell block. 
He admitted struggling for possession of the weapon with 
Darley and told of how he managed to unbolt the back door 
when the two rolled over there. At the door he said the gun 
he carried was discharged,” reported The Ypsilanti Daily 
Press of that day. Pyle said Lutz offered him $200 to try 
and free Brown, and $500, if he succeed in releasing him. 
William Brown, at Jackson prison also made a confession 
that day as well. Pyle, for his efforts, was sentenced to life 
in prison. 


Peter O’Rourke died at the age of 57, on March 12, 1954. His 
obituary in The New York Times noted he “died of a heart 
attack while dancing with his wife, Alice, at a party at 
The Lighthouse, the New York Association for the Blind.” 


(James Mann is a local historian, a volunteer in the YHS 
Archives, and a regular contributor to the Gleanings. ) 
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honesty and empathy are values our team hold close to their hearts 
and give each day to our customer. 


Gens Suitnon 


www.butmanford.com 
134.482.8581 


GLEANINGS 


SPONSORS 


Anschuetz Family 
Jim Curran 
Fred & Maria Davis 
Virginia Davis-Brown 
Laura Gellott 
Earnest & Carolyn Griffin 
John & Pattie Harrington 
Lynda Hummel 
Joe Mattimoe & Hank Prebys 
Bob & Marcia McCrary 
Bill Nickels 
John & Fofie Pappas 
Al & Jan Rudisill 
Diane Schick 
Tad & Louis Schmaltz 
Bob & Shirley Southgate 
Rita Sprague 
Nancy Wheeler 


Daneen Zureich 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 
Ypsilanti Historical Society, Inc. 


Name: 
Address: 
City: State: 


Telephone: Mobile 


TYPE OF MEMBERSHIP 


Please make check payable to the New Renewal 
Ypsilanti Historical Society Single $20.00 
& mail to: Family $30.00 
YPSILANTI Sustaining $40.00 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY Business $75.00 
MUSEUM | ARCHIVES Patron $100.00 


220 North Huron Street | Ypsilanti, Ml 48197 Life $250.00 








re ee Gleanings Advertising Application ...................... 
: Sponsor 1/6 page 1/3 page 1/2 page Full page? 
(2.375"x4.625") — (2.375"x9.5”)—(7.5"x 4.625”) (7.5"x9.5”) 
Spring Issue (Ads Due March 15) $20 $50 $75 $125 $200 
Summer Issue (Ads Due June 15) $20 $50 $75 $125 $200 
Fall Issue (Ads Due August 15) $20 $50 $75 $125 $200 
Winter Issue (Ads Due November 15) $20 $50 $75 $125 $200 


Sponsorship: A list of “Sponsors” is included in each issue. Sponsorship is available at a cost of $20 per issue. 


Company Contact Person 
Address 
City State Zip Code Phone 


PLEASE CHECK APPROPRIATE BOXES 
Issue $20 $50 $75 
Spring Sponsor 1/6pg 1/Spg 
Summer Sponsor 1/6pg 1/S3pg 
Fall Sponsor 1/6pg 1/Spg 
Winter Sponsor 1/6pg 1/Spg 


Send this form, ad copy & payment to: 
Ypstlanti Historical Society 
220 N. Huron Street ¢ Ypsilanti, MI 48197 


If you have questions call Al Rudisill 734 484-3023 
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Permit No. 399 





220 North Huron Street | Ypsilanti, MI 48197 


MUSEUM — 734 482-4990 | yhs.museum@gmail.com 
ARCHIVES 734 217-8236 | yhs.archives@gmail.com 


www. ypsihistory.org 
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SESs!I LINCOLN VOLVO MAZDA 


3990 Jackson Road 
Ann Arbor, MI 481083 


C/34) 668-6100 


